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Landscape Gardening! 

The above title might seem incon¬ 
gruous in this publication, hut what 
is said should not be considered so. 
Anything that might interest or bene¬ 
fit the deaf has • a place in these col¬ 
umns. There are a good many lines 
of endeavor which the deaf do not 
now follow, but which they might fill 
acceptably and with profit to them¬ 
selves if they would master the rudi 
ments necessary. Landscape garden 
ing is undoubtedly one of these. This 
is a w'ork which is growing in magni¬ 
tude and in which there is good monej 
to be made with comparatively little 
expenditure for equipment. The civic 
beauty idea is rapidly gaining 


operators, proof readers, etc. Some 
employers of deaf workmen have said 
they prefer them to hearing men, one 
of the reasons for this preference be¬ 
ing that they attend strictly to their 
business during the working hours. 

BIBLE CLASS OUTING. 

Next Sunday is the date selected for 
holding the Bible services in the open 
dr, which is an innovation inaugur¬ 
ated a year ago. The Madison street 
ars will take you to Thirty-first ave- 
ue and Madison street, where you 
•should be by 3 o’clock. The start from 
hat point will be made promptly at 
: 30, and the boulevard w r ill be fol- 
owed until the speedway is reached, 


Th eophilus d’Estrella 

When the deaf of the United States 
gather in San Francisco next year, to 
participate in the first convention of 
the National association ever held 
west of the Rocky mountains, one man 
who will surely be much in evidence 
is Mr. Theophilus d’Estrella, for up¬ 
ward of a half century connected with 
the California state school for the 
deaf as a teacher. Mr. d’Estrella was 
the first pupil to enter that school, 
or at least ona. of the very first, and 
after graduation he entered the Uni¬ 
versity of California, where he studied 
three years. Then he began his ca- 
eer as a teacher in his Alma Mater, 
and has been at it ever since. He 


ground in every American city, and 
the landscape artist is finding 
enough work to keep him busy as 
long as the weather does not pro¬ 
hibit such work. ‘ This is partic¬ 
ularly true on the Pacific slope at 
this time, where the demand for 
good landscape work is insistent. 

One who has a fair knowledge of 
botany and the principles under¬ 
lying plant life could make a suc¬ 
cess at landscape work, provided 
he had the ability to plan and exe¬ 
cute work and could give the owner 
of the grounds such suggestions as 
would be accepted and carried out. 
No matter what the size of a lawn, 
the owner of a house is anxious to 
have a nice lawn, with such shrub¬ 
bery and flowers as might be ap¬ 
propriate for his particular plot. A 
deaf man who can size up the lawn 
and work out a suitable and pleas¬ 
ing design of how the lawn would 
appear when completed could read¬ 
ily secure the work of laying out 



TrtEoPihLUS. u’EjTRELLA 
Teacher in California benool for Fifty Years 


ntered the School of Design in 
San Francisco and took a thorough 
course in the work, so thorough, 
Irdeed, as to enable him to become 
art teacher at his school and turn 
ut several of the most famous 
artists among the deaf today, in- 
ludirg Douglas Tilden and Gran- 
"ille Redmond. 

H's parents dying when he was 
but five year of age, he became the 
protege of a Mexican woman, said 
to have been his mother’s worst 
enemy. It is not surprising that 
this woman treated the youngster, 
who wss born deaf, with all manner 
of crue’ties, but the boy was power¬ 
less to throw off the yoke. After 
four years of such indignities the 
lad was placed in the California 
school for the deaf and from that 
time on he knew what it was to 
have a home and kind treatment. 
He advanced rapidly in his studies 
and became a credit to his Alma 
Mater. 


the grounds, and at a renumerative 
figure. 

It might not be a bad idea for the 
state schools for the deaf to give more 
attention to such subjects as are sug¬ 
gested by “landscape architecture.” 
Inculcate in the pupils an interest in 
such work and encourage them to take 
up a more thorough course in the 
proper institution, and the way has ! 
been opened for earning a livelihood 
in a line not now overcrowded. 

It is a noticeable fact that deaf men. 
when they have the proper training 
from their Alma Maters and back this 
up with a common sense of their o>vn, 
make excellent responsible men in 
printing offices, such as foremen, 
make-up men, linotype or monotype 


here the boulevard will be left. A 
short walk through the woods will 
bring you to the place in the park se¬ 
lected for holding the services—a 
quiet, beautiful spot, with a number 
of benches and an open space. 

E. M. Bristol, one of Michigan’s 
prominent deaf men, was foreman of 
the ad alley of the Flint Daily Journal, 
but recently gave up the position and 
entered the job printing business on 
his own hook. It is reported that he 
hos been kept busy right along and 
finds it necessary to soon enlarge his 
plant. 

Albert E. Hole used to think he was 
the only Hole in existence. We know' 
of oneE. A. Hole and one Eugene Hole. 


As Mrs. Alice Terry says of him: 
“As a teacher Mr. d’Estrella is best 
known, but other aspirations and in¬ 
clinations he has fulfilled just as well. 
He is heart and soul an artist, an 
ardent photographer, a lover of the 
theatre, and has written much for the 
papers. He has also traveled extens¬ 
ively at home and abroad, and he is 
personally well known to the deaf of 
two continents.” 

An excellent likeness of Mr. d’Es¬ 
trella is presented in The Observer 
through the kindness of Editor Porter, 
of the Silent Worker. Mr. d’Estrella 
was for a time the teacher of the 
publisher of The Observer. 

The eyes of the teaching profession 
are focused on Staunton, these days.d 
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HOW THE ORALISTS TEACH. 


J. E. Gallagher, writing in the Silent 
Worker recently, had the following to 
say about methods some oralists have 
of teaching their pupils: 

“Many years ago I knew a teacher 
of speech, who one day had exhausted 
all her patience in trying to have one 
of her pupils grasp the word ‘slate’. 
Time and again she pronounced the^, 
word, and the pupil each time mis^ 
pronounced it. Finally, in a fit cf 
anger, she grabbed up the slate and 
violently broke it clear through on 
his head. Then she asked, ‘What is 
this?’ 

“The pupil, having received a sud¬ 
den inspiration from an unexpected 
source and with the frame of the 
slate dangling around his neck as a 
sort of a yoke to denote submission, 
promptly signed ‘slate.’ A slap on 
the cheek reminded him that no De 
l’Epee language was permitted in her 
word ‘slate’. 

“The above incident, as well as 
many others which go unrecorded ir; 
history, shows how easy it is to make 
even a dunce understand what is said 
or wanted by means of the language 
of the great Frenchman in whose hon¬ 
or we are to have a statue erected.” 

Similar strenuous methods find 
sway in the Seattle day school. A 
visitor tells of a couple of boys who 
were using the manual alphabet and 
signs on the sly in the school room, 
and were caught by the teacher. She 
made them stand in "the corner, after 
tying the hands of the chief offender 
at his back. He set discipline at 
naught and worked his hands loose as 
soon as the teacher’s back was turned 
and proceeded to talk in signs to his 
fellow in disgrace. 


THE DE L’EPPE FUND. 


Under date of JVfay 4, 1914, Rev. J. 
H. Cloud, chairman of the De l’Eppe 
memorial statue committee, reported 
that the total so far collected for the 
fund was $238.48, and that active work 
was being carried out by every state 
agent and assistants. Mrs. L. W. 
Hodgman, of St. Paul, state agent for 
Minnesota, is by far the most active 
individual who is working for the fund 
west of Chicago. In New York Father 
McCarthy has been very active and 
has to his credit the largest amount 
for a single individual. The St. Louis 
and Brooklyn divisions of the Nation¬ 
al Fraternal Society of the Deaf have 
each donated ten dollars to the fund. 
Rev. Cloud will no doubt have another 
report to give out by the time this is 
read by the Observer family. 

Later.—The above was put in type 
more than two weeks ago, but was 
crowded out by lack of room. Treas¬ 
urer Schroeder’s fourth report appears 
in the Journal of June 11 and shows 
a total of $302.11 collected for the De 
i’Eppe monument fund. As in previ¬ 
ous reports, Mrs. L. W. Hodgman, 
state agent for Minnesota, is respon¬ 
sible for the largest amount turned in 
by any state agent. 


REV. SCHUBKEGEL’S EYESIGHT 
FAILS. 

Through the St. Louis correspond¬ 
ence in the Journal it is learned that 
Rev. C. Schubkegel, who has been 
the missionary to the deaf Lutherans 
of St. Louis for several years past, has 
been obliged to give up active work 
on. account of failing eyesight. The 
news has cast a gloom over many, 
both among the deaf -and the hear¬ 
ing. Rev. Schubkegel was originally 
a minister to the hearing, but he lost 
his hearing when an adult and had 
to relinquish his work in this direc¬ 
tion. He turned his attention to the 
deaf, learned finger spelling and signs, 
and ministered to their spiritual needs 
in St. Louis. The deaf who know 
him and appreciate the great interest 
he has taken in their welfare will be ; 
pained to hear of the abdication that | 
has befallen him. 

The writer has reason to feel under 
great obligation to Rev. Schubkegel.! 
for it was he who placed in our hands 
much of the valuable data used in the 
fight over the Nebraska oral law more : 
than fifteen months ago. The inform¬ 
ation and suggestions he gave were of 
a character not to be obtained else 
where, and their utilization proved of 
incalculable value. 


THE ASSOCIATION MEETING. 

The June business meeting of the 
Puget Sound association, which oc¬ 
curred last Saturday evening and was: 
largely attended, was characterized by ! 


a parliamentary war that lasted a full 
half hour. Routine business was 
transacted, including the passage of 
a motion that the Seattle deaf go to 
Tacoma on July 4th and help the deaf 
in the City of Destiny to celebrate 
the day with a picnic at Point Defiance 
park. Things moved along rather 
quietly—too much so for the high- 
strung nerves of one J. Frederick 
Meagher. He knew fireworks were 
hidden away somewhere, and decided 
to apply the fuse and see them sputter 
and roar. 

He strode to the president’s table 
and moved that the Puget Sound asso¬ 
ciation send a message by wire to 
President Wilson asking him to with¬ 
hold his signature from the tolls ex¬ 
emption measure just passed. Mr. 
Hanson proposed an amendment, mak¬ 
ing it incumbent upon Mr. Meagher 
to pay the bill for telegraphing. 
From that time on there were amend¬ 
ments, calls for the previous question, 
motions, etc., in rapid succession, with 
the result every time that Mr. Meagh¬ 
er’s motion to wire stood and he was 
to pay the bill. The young gentleman 
from Vancouver was getting tired of 
the prospect of having to dig up the 
coin, and wanted to get out of it but 
could not. Finally Mr. Partridge came 
to his rescue and moved to table the 
whole matter, and the motion pre¬ 
vailed. A motion by Mr. Axling to 
reconsider was ruled out of order 
only through the recollection by Mr. 
Hanson that Mr. Axling had voted 
against the motion to table. 

Thus the matter ended, and the 
chair, Mr. Christenson, who presided 
in the absence of Mr. Wright, plainly 
showed his relief, shared in by Secre¬ 
tary Waugh, at being rid of sufch a 
confusing maze of parliamentary fire¬ 
works. The remaining business be¬ 
fore the meeting was disposed of in 
a perfunctory manner and adjourn¬ 
ment taken at 11 o’clock. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS RETURN. 

Most of the members of the Wash¬ 
ington contingent at Gallaudet college 
have gone to their respective homes. 
Misses Elsie Peterson and Bessie Ma¬ 
guire and N. Carl Garrison arrived in 
Seattle the first of the week, looking 
their old selves. Ethel Gregory 
stopped at Walla Walla, Frank 
Thompson went to North Yakima and 
Arthur Classen, of Tacoma, stopped in 
Salt Lake City to take boxing lessons 
under “Silent” Rowan. Willie Mellis 
stopped in Chicago to work with Fred 
Bjorkquest, former shoeshop instruc¬ 
tor at the Vancouver school. John 
Skoglund and Kenneth Willman ex¬ 
pect to remain in the east for a few 
weeks, while Mary Loveall is spend¬ 
ing the summer with the family of 
Dr. E. A. Fay at their summer home 
in Massachusetts. 
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SEATTLE LOCALS. 

Mr. and Mrs. True Partridge spent 
Sunday, the 7th, as the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L..Axling at the latter’s 
Cowen Park home. 

The local Frats held their regular 
meeting on June 6th and increased 
their membership by taking in Chas. 
Hammond, of Tacoma. 

P. L. Axling made a business trip to 
Tacoma on Saturday, June 13, going 
by boat and returning in time to parti¬ 
cipating in the associate meeting. 

William Brisky, a former student at 
the Vancouver school and now a 
rancher at Leavenworth, Washington, 
has been visiting in Seattle the last 
two weeks. 

Hugo A. Holcombe came over from 
Bremerton, the 6th, to preside at the 
meeting of the Frats. Mr. Holcombe 
is one of the most "active members of 
the local division. 

Prof. Geo. B. Lloyd, one of the 
teachers, accompanied the thirty or 
more pupils who arrived in Seattle 
June 10th, . after their school at Van¬ 
couver had closed for the summer. 

Among the Vancouver students com¬ 
ing to Seattle when school closed 
were Willie West, Bryan Wilson, Fred 
Kelly and Fred Kuhn. Letha Steuer- 
nagel also accompanied the crowd here. 

John D. Thomas’ mother came to 
Seattle last week and went with him 
to his ranch at McMillen, Washington. 
Mrs. Thomas has been a resident of 
Omaha, Nebraska, for many years, be¬ 
ing engaged in teaching. 

Lawrence Belser’s mother came to 
Seattle direct from the Florida coast 
week before last and remained with 
him three days. She then went on 
to Wenatchee, their former home, to 
look after her property interests. 

Miss Hilda Peterson was married a 
few days ago to a Mr. Aarhus, a hear¬ 
ing man. The two have long been 
friends and those who know them have 
no hesitancy in saying they will enjoy 
a happy and prosperous wedded life. 

Miss Marion Finch, a teacher in the 
Oregon school, stopped a few hours 
in Seattle Thursday, on her way east 
to attend the college reunion at 
Washington. She will spend the sum¬ 
mer in South Dakota, and resume her 
duties at the school in the fall. 

Roy Hawley, who has been knocking 
about the country more or less, struck 
Seattle a couple of weeks ago. He is 
a press feeder by trade, and soon after 
arriving here was called to Everett to 
work. He found the job not to his lik¬ 
ing, so gave it up and returned to 
Seattle. 

John E. Wright, uncle of John D. 
Thomas, died a few days ago from 
typhoid fever, from which he had suf¬ 
fered several weeks. He was a mem¬ 
ber of the firm of Wright & Smith, 
fish can machine manufacturers, and 
always gave Mr. Thomas employment 


in the factory. The funeral was large¬ 
ly attended. 

L. A. Divine’s wife and two young¬ 
est children left Vancouver, Wash., 
early in the month for Washington, 
D. C., and Staunton, and Mr. Divine 
ntended to remain at home. But this 
week he changed his mind and has 
gone east. They will spend the sum¬ 
mer at Mrs. Divine’s old home near 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Meagher were 
visitors at the Hanson home the even¬ 
ing of their arrival in Seattle from 
Vancouver, Wash., and again the next 
evening, taking dinner there. On the 
occasion of their first visit several of 
the deaf dropped in to renew acquaint¬ 
ance with the Meaghers. On Sunday 
the Meaghers were the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. True Partridge, as were also 
the Hanson family. 

C. K. McConnell is doing pretty well 
on his chicken ranch on Hood’s Canal. 
He has been selling strawberries and 
eggs, but says his hens are moulting 
now and the crop of eggs is short. He 
has lots of vegetables of all kinds. A 
short time ago he noticed his cab¬ 
bage and lettuce were being eaten by 
some animal, but he could not find 
out what kind until he caught three 
mountain beavers in traps he had set. 


NOT GOING ON ROAD. 

James F. Meagher and Frieda Bau¬ 
man, whose real name is Mrs. James 
F. Meagher, have been training for 
the vaudeville stage—the two worthies 
mentioned and Willie West and Fred 
Kelly comprising the cast in “The 
War Plans.” Efforts were made by 
Mr. Meagher to secure a contract for 
a tour of the small towns of this state 
during the summer. He brought his 
troupe to Seattle when school closed 
in Vancouver, and was successful in 
being given a “break in,” first at the 
Grand and later at the Alhambra, in 
this city. 

The sketch is a good one and cap¬ 
able of being developed into an excit¬ 
ing program filler, but the circuit 
managers did not sign up the troupe 
for a tour, claiming the present sea¬ 
son, and particularly the summer, is 
a dull one in theatrical circles. 

Disappointed, but determined to try 
again, the Meaghers released their 
two actors and Monday night took the 
boat for Vancouver, B. C., from where 
they were to take the C. P. R. train 
for the east. They will attend the 
college reunion in Washington, D. C., 
and the teachers’ meeting in Staun- 
| ton, Va., later spending some time in 
Chicago and other points. 


SHOES 

that will give you satisfaction at 
popular prices 

Hoyt Shoe Co. 

1402 3RD AVE. 

Palace Market Company 

■nil* a i c*R t v 

FRESH and LURED MEATS 
FISH, F HU ITS and VEGETAKLES 
Oysters and Game in Season 
204 SECOND AVE. SOUTH 

Phones Main ■"> Ind r* Seattle, Wn. 

3ibl6 ClcLSS for the deaf meets 
on the third Sunday of each month at 3 
p. m. in Trinity Parish Church, corner 
Eighth Ave. & James St. All welcome 
Olof Hanson. Lay-reader, in charge 

PUGET SOUND 
ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting at Carpenter Hall, Fourth 
Avenu* just north of Pine Street. 
Officers: 

President—Albert W. Wright 
Vice-President—L. O. Christenson 
Secretary, Alfred K. Waugh 
Treasurer, John E. Gustin. 
Serg.-at-Arms, Seth W. Ladd. 


TO SNOQUALMIE FALLS. 

Under the guidance of L. O. Chris¬ 
tenson, a motorcycle excursion to the 
falls was pulled off last Sunday. The 
party consisted of Albert Hole and 
Roy Harris, with Messrs. Christenson 
and Wright as passengers. The run 
of 43 miles going was made in two 
hours, and the same time coming 
back. The route was over the Pacific 
Highway to within sight of Bothell, 
then around Lake Washington to 
Kirkland, then east via Redmond to 
the falls. 

Snoqualmie Falls has a drop of 280 
feet, and a width of 40 to 60 feet. It 
is a pretty spectacle, but the volume 
of water has been greatly diminished 
by being diverted through two tun¬ 
nels to develop some 30,000 horse¬ 
power. 

After inspecting the big 10,000 
horsepower wheel and dynamos in the 
second power house, the party had a 
picnic lunch at the foot of the falls, 
and Roy Harris tested the stream for 
trout, but failed to raise more than 
a nibble or two. The Snoqualmie trip 
is a very popular one with automo- 
bilists. 
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San Francisco 

BY D. S. LUDDY 

Member Local Publicity Commitee. N. A, D., 
Burlmjame, Cal. 

The California Association of the 
Deaf will hold a business meeting in 
Native Sons’ Hall, San Francisco, on 
the evening of Juiy 3rd next, and the 
following day hold an old-fashioned 
picnic at the grounds of the California 
school for the deaf at Berkeley. A 
big attendance is expected. 

At the present time the membership 
of the C. A. D. has been swelled to 
about 275; the N. A. D. has about 270 
members in this state. 

In my last letter an error crept in 
the item about the committee of five, 
saying, “will soon be organized.” The 
writer meant “will soon be disbanded.” 
As the local N. A. D. committee has 
keen organized the existence of the 
committee of five is not now neces¬ 
sary. 

The local committee of the N. A. D. 
at present consists of the following: 

Chairman, L. C. Williams; trans¬ 
portation, Isadore Selig; information, 
L. A. Maldonado; finance, Miss Alice 
K. Metcalf; publicity, W. S. Runde; 
hotels, Monroe Jacobs; decorations, 
Miss Annie Lindstrom; reception, E. 
E. Norton; entertainment Th. d’F ■ 
trella; program, J. W. Howson; meet¬ 
ing places, D. S. Luddy. 

The above committee held an en¬ 
thusiastic meeting lately at the resi¬ 
dence of Miss Metcalf, College avenue, 
Berkeley, to devise ways and means of 
raising funds. Several other matters 
were also discussed. 

During the N. A. D. convention here 
next year a ball will be held in the 
evening of July 20th. The following 
day, July 21st„ will be devoted to out¬ 
ings only. Thursday, July 22nd, will 
be known as “National Association of 
the Deaf Day” at the exposition. After¬ 
noon and evening will be given over 
to amusements and perhaps to N. A. 

D. moving pictures. A banquet will 
be held in the evening of July 23rd. 
The convention will open on Monday, 
July 19th—hall for evening only; hall 
for all day Tuesday, July 20th; hall for 
forenoon Thursday, July 22nd; hall 
for all day Friday, July 23rd; Saturday! 
hall for forenoon only and adjourn 
sine die. All halls as above, except 
for ball and banquet, are guaranteed 
us free of charge by Panama-Pacific 
exposition, James A. Darr, manager 
of conventions. A day may be taken 
from the above and spent over the 
bay at Berkeley for business, either 
at the institution or in the Greek 
chapel at the University of California.! 
The above schedule has been submit- 
ted to Secretary Roberts for approval 
of the N. A. D. executive committee. 


Of course, some changes are liable to 
| be made. 

I Miss Exclusive and Mr. I. Grievance 
absolutely refuse to join the N. A. D. 
j The site of the Panama-Pacific ex¬ 
position is sandwiched between Fort 
Mason, headquarters of the general in 
command of the Western department 
of the U. S. Army, and the Presidio, 
the big military reservation of several 
thousand acres, where many of the 
big guns frown upon the Golden Gate; 
there are other big guns across the 
bay that also guard the Golden Gate, 
one of the batteries being four feet 
higher than the highest battery at 
Gibraltar. Right in San Francisco bay 
will be warships of the world’s navies. 
To the north are. the hills and moun¬ 
tains of Marin county. Oakland and 
Berkeley are just over on the eastern 
shore. 

San Francisco stands majestically 
on a hundred hills, the great city be¬ 
ing an exposition in itself. Some of 
He big buildings are already com¬ 
pleted or nearly so, among them being 
the Pa’ace of Machinery, 968 feet 
long and 368 feet wide. As to trees, 
flowers,, plants, etc., the exposition 
will be virtually a Garden of Eden. 
Instead of being the “White City,” as 
were the expositions at Chicago and 
St. Louis, the San Francisco fair will 
aprear from the hills like a Turkish 
rug spread by the blue sea. 

I 

Are ycu going to the Zone?, That is 
the name of the amusement section of 
the exposition. 



west are taking an interest in the ex¬ 
position and the N. A. D. convention, 
i Hope they will come pretty strong in 
numbers the more the merrier. As 
for a welcome—why —California is 

famous for its hospitality! 

San Francisco’s assessment roll in¬ 
creased by $14,000,000 and a building 
went up every 47 minutes in 1913. And 
yet some “mutts” said we were dead! 

California’s oil production for, 1913 
was 100,000,000 barrels. 

The Santa Fe railroad will spend 
£250,000 on a replica of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado at the exposi¬ 
tion. The U. S. government will have 
a replica of the Panama Canal, from 
which a person can gain a better 
knowledge than by a visit to the canal. 


TACOMA DOINGS. 

Four members of Thursday Club, 
Mrs. Bertram, Mrs. Emma Hutson’ 
Mrs. Seeley and Miss Sleeel. met at 
Mrs. Foster’s Thursday, June 11th. 
That is, they met on the front porch, i 
but as no one was there, they ac- i 
cepted Miss Siegel’s invitation to take | 
“pot luck” at her home. 

Mabel rode home on the trolley but' 
the other three walked—a distance of 
two miles—and thereby whetted their' 
appetites to the keenest possible 


, edge. Mabel’s mother rose equal to 
| the occasion though, and regaled the 
starving ones on bread, butter and 
marmalade, cookies, strawberries, 
fresh picked from the home patch, tea 
and delicious home-made wine. We 
have a dim recollection of a few chest¬ 
nuts going the rounds also, but the 
memory of them is pale, indeed, be¬ 
side that of the other viands. That 
was one of the most successful gather¬ 
ings the club has yet had. 

Miss Siegel, by the way, is all 
wrapped up, as she says, in her pansy 
collection. She has hundreds of 
pressed pansies, no two alike, hardly, 
and is still collecting them. Should 
any of you want to have your memory 
live in her heart forever send her a 
( few specimens—pansies, not memo¬ 
ries. 

A letter from Mrs. Joseph Boston to 
Mrs. Seeley says they have purchased 
a farm of 10 acres about two miles 
west of Chehalis. They have a seven- 
room house, and lots of fruit trees 
and strawberries. 

The Lorenz’s will probably 'burst 
with envy (?) to hear they have one 
cow, four heifers, one sow, seven 
shoats, one horse and buggy and 23 
chickens. 

Mrs. Boston sent an urgent invita¬ 
tion to Mrs. Seeley, her schoolmate, to 
bring her children and pay her a long 
visit this summer, but as Mrs. Seeley 
and the girls had already made ar¬ 
rangements to pick berries in Puyal¬ 
lup valley, they will have to postpone 
the visit until later. 

The Bertrams, with great fore¬ 
sight, present weather considered, are 
building a new fireplace, so, as they 
say, “they can enjoy the winter even¬ 
ings.” They are also having the 

- woodwork and paper of the down¬ 
stairs rooms renewed, consequently 
the whole place is in a state of chaos 
i better imagined than described. 

| Miss Alice Hammond has returned 
home from her arduous duties at the 
Vancouver school. As yet, we’ve only 
caught a fleeting glimpse of her, but 
here she spent Sunday last at her 
sister’s Gig Harbor camp, where she 
“took her first bath since last sum¬ 
mer.” Fie, who’d a thot it! 

Rev. Oscar Fedder. at his first serv¬ 
ice here since his trip east, was greet¬ 
ed by a “slim” audience. Genial as 
ever, though, he made excuses for the 
absent ones and declared his belief 
in a better attendance next time. “I 
am an optimist.” he said. “An opti¬ 
mist, you know, is one who, every 
evening, makes lemonade of all the 
lemon handed him during the day.” 

The pessimistic audience had to 
agree it was fine weather for lemon¬ 
ade, but its unvoiced query was, 
“What about the sugar?” For their 
own use pessimists don’t need sugar. 
They suck the lemons au natural. 





